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The Dilemma of South African Jewry 
by ROBERT G. WEISBORD* 


In September 1966, possibly for the first time in history, large numbers 
of Jews paid homage to a man with a notorious anti-Semitic past—Dr 
Hendrik F. Verwoerd, the late Prime Minister of South Africa, assassin- 
ated while he sat in his parliamentary seat. London’s Jewish Chronicle 
reported that in Johannesburg overflow crowds attended memorial 
services in the city’s Great Synagogue and Temple Israel. Verwoerd 
was eulogised by a rabbi as ‘one of the greatest Prime Ministers, if not 
the greatest’ that South Africa had ever had; and in Cape Town, the 
chief rabbi stated that Verwoerd had been the first man to give 
apartheid a ‘moral basis’.+ 

Coming from religious leaders of the Jewish community, such praise 
for a man with an undeniable history of anti-Jewish and pro-Nazi 
activities is indeed astonishing. The explanation offered at the memorial 
services, that Verwoerd had changed his early hostile attitude towards 
Jews, is a woefully inadequate one. Rather, the strange behaviour of 
the Jewish community can only be understood in terms of that com- 
munity’s chequered history in South Africa. The community in the 
1960’s is prosperous, well-educated, and emancipated. It is also insecure. 
This insecurity is not merely borne of knowledge of the Jews’ historic 
role as a scapegoat. It reflects the unspoken, but ever-present fear of a 
possible revival of anti-Semitism in South Africa. 

Virulent anti-Semitism is of comparatively recent vintage in South 
Africa. From 1806 and the advent of British rule, when Jews began 
to arrive in Cape Town, until the third decade of the twentieth century, 
the ‘Jewish problem’ was almost completely overshadowed by the 
Afrikaner-Briton and black-white confrontations. 

In the 1830’s a group of Jewish commercial pioneers arrived and 
were largely responsible for the industrial awakening in the Cape 
Colony hinterland. They originated the mohair industry and were 
among the earliest to take to ostrich farming. The first congregation 
in South Africa was founded in Cape Town in 1841 by many of the 
men who were later to create commercial, industrial, and mining 
businesses. 


* Assistant Professor of History, University of Rhode Island, U.S.A. 
1 Jewish Chronicle (London), 16 September 1966. 
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A new period in Jewish history coincided with the discovery and 
exploitation of the new mineral wealth of South Africa after 1870. 
Some fortune hunters were numbered among the new Jewish immi- 
grants. More important, however, than financial motives in the influx 
was the revival of militant anti-Semitism, in Europe in general and 
eastern Europe in particular, in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Most of the newcomers were from Lithuania and they quickly 
outnumbered the older Jewish residents from Germany and England. 
These ‘Russian Jews’ settled at first in and around Cape Town and 
Johannesburg, but gradually they spread over the entire country. 
Shortly after the Boer War the centre of gravity of Jewish life moved 
from the Cape Colony to the Transvaal. It was there that the growth 
of the Jewish population became most marked in the succeeding years. 

Between 1910 and Hitler’s rise to power in Germany, the Jewish 
community became predominantly a South African-born population. 
Immigration was almost reduced to a trickle. Nevertheless, by 1930 
anti-Semitism began to appear on the South African scene. In that 
year, Dr Daniel F. Malan, later to become the Nationalist Party’s first 
Prime Minister, introduced an immigration quota bill. Apparently, 
the fear that Jews would migrate to South Africa in larger numbers 
was greater than the desperate need for whites to offset blacks. The 
measure came into force in May 1930. It spoke of ‘East Europeans’; 
but, since few other East Europeans went to South Africa, it meant 
Jews. Years later Malan admitted as much.! ‘The immigration measure 
cut down to 50 a year the immigrants from such countries as Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, and Hungary—in short, east of a line running down 
the map of Europe. When in 1933 the Nazis attacked the Jews of 
Germany, they were able, being west of the bar, to escape to South 
Africa.’? 

During the first few years of the Hitler régime, several thousand 
Jews found refuge in South Africa, but political agitation against this 
influx was rapidly set in motion by Nazi-inspired groups. The ‘purified’ 
Nationalist Party which Malan brought into being advocated a variety 
of anti-Jewish policies. Malan claimed that disruptive influences were 
at work in the country and called for a Nordic front to combat growing 
Jewish immigration: ‘We must protect the Fatherland at the docks’.® 
In 1936 an Aliens Act was passed, which instituted an entirely new 
system of controlling immigration. In effect, this was the end of Jews 

1 Gustav Saron, ‘Epilogue, 1910-1955’, in G. Saron and Louis Holtz (eds.), The Jews in 
South Africa (Capetown, 1955), P- 378. 


2 Sarah G. Millin, The People of South Africa (New York, 1954), p. 236. 
3 Eric Robins, This Man Malan (Capetown, 1953), p- 26. 
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migrating to South Africa. Only 50 Jewish refugees were admitted 
annually during the critical war years.! Still unsatisfied, the Nation- 
alists demanded the complete cessation of Jewish immigration. 

In general, during the period from 1933 to 1945—one of political 
and ideological turmoil—Nazism flourished in South Africa. The 
fraudulent ‘Protocols of the Elders of Zion’ were disseminated, and the 
Nazi slogans of ‘Jewish Democracy’ and ‘Jewish Capitalism’ were 
widely adopted.? The Nationalist Party press dwelt on ‘Hoggenheimer’, 
the symbol of Jewish capitalism, who was depicted in political cartoons 
as an obese Jew smoking a cigar and looking prosperous.* New, fanatic, 
Afrikaner groups which accepted the entire Nazi ideology came into 
existence. One favoured wholesale disfranchisement of all elements 
described as ‘anti-national, un-national, and un-assimilable’—and the 
Jews were specifically named. The Nationalists excluded Jews from 
party membership in the Transvaal, and many Afrikaner leaders were 
guilty of uttering blatantly anti-Semitic remarks. Johannes Strijdom, 
Malan’s successor as Prime Minister, talked about the ‘cancer of 
British-Jewish capitalism’.4 Malan himself made no secret of his hope 
that Hitler would win and in 1940 he alleged that South Africa had 
been transformed into a Jewish imperialistic war machine.* Eric Louw, 
later South Africa’s Foreign Minister, made innumerable anti-Jewish 
statements during World War II, and Verwoerd, as editor of the 
newspaper, Die Transvaler, in 1936 bitterly attacked Jewish immigra- 
tion. The anti-Jewish policies of the Nationalist Party subscribed to 
by these politicians were enunciated in an election manifesto in 1938 
and reaffirmed three years later. 

The anti-Semitism in South Africa which had been rife between 1933 
and 1945 was not wholly dissipated by the defeat of Nazi Germany. 
Nevertheless, for a variety of reasons a rapprochement between the Jews 
and the Nationalist Party did occur in the post-1948 period. It is not 
coincidental that the turning away of the Nationalist Party from overt 
anti-Semitism occurred at the same time as the goal of the political 
Zionist movement, the creation of the state of Israel, was realised. 
South Africa has been a hotbed of militant Zionist activity since the 
South African Zionist Federation was established in 1895. One local 

1 Millin, op. cit. p. 237. 

2 G. Saron, ‘The Fight Against Anti-Semitism’, in Jewish Affairs (New York), August 1941, 


3. 

3 Leopold Marquard, The Peoples and Policies of South Africa (London, 1952), p. 219. 

4 Die Burger (Capetown), 2 December 1940. 

5 Robins, op. cit. p. 29. 

ê Edwin S. Munger, Jews and the National Party (New York, American Universities Field 
Staff, 1956), p. 2. 
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writer contends that South Africa’s Zionists have been the most ardent 
in the world and that fully 99 per cent of the Jews of South Africa were 
Zionists prior to 1948.1 South African Aliya (migration to Israel) has 
exceeded that of many other countries with larger Jewish populations. 
Therefore it is readily apparent that the links between Israel and the 
Jewish community in South Africa are strong. Not surprisingly, the 
Afrikaners are inclined to look to South African Zionists for an explana- 
tion of Israel’s policies and even to expect them to influence those 
policies. During the period when relations between South Africa and 
Israel were amicable, such expectations, however unrealistic, worked 
no hardships on the Jews of South Africa. 

One of the first acts of the new Nationalist Government of 1948 was 
to accord de jure recognition to Israel, which had previously been 
recognised de facto. Malan, of all people, later described the revival of 
Israel as ‘the greatest event in modern history’.? It has been suggested 
that some Afrikaners, being devout Calvinists, saw in the new state the 
fulfilment of Old Testament prophecies. Others admired what they 
chose to regard as the Jews’ maintenance of their racial identity for 
almost 2,000 years. Malan felt that ‘a race-conscious nation like the 
Jews, proud of their identity, will the more easily understand and 
respect the same feeling in the case of every other section of the 
community’.® 

A. Keppel-Jones, author of a prophetic history of South Africa 
covering events to the year 2010,* believes the change in Nationalist- 
Jewish relations occurred suddenly when Britain incurred the wrath of 
the Jews by refusing to give them what they wanted in Israel. ‘At the 
time’, he points out, ‘there was much emotional anti-British talk among 
Zionists.’ Edwin S. Munger, long a perceptive observer of the South 
African scene, accepts this and points out that Afrikaners found it easy 
to sympathise with the plight of Israel, which many saw as a small, 
struggling nation adrift in a sea of millions of Arabs.5 The parallel with 
Afrikanerdom, struggling for survival against millions of Bantu, was an 
obvious one to many Afrikaners. Despite markedly different racial 
policies, the two white nations, both bombarded with charges of 
imperialism by darker-skinned peoples, seemed to those Afrikaners to 
be natural allies. However, in recent years Israel has developed pro- 
grammes of co-operation and foreign aid with a view to improving its 
economic and political position vis-d-vis black Africa. More signifi- 

1 Millin, op. cit. p. 237. 2 Robins, op. cit. p. 29. 

3 See his Foreword to Israel Abrahams, The Birth of a Community (Cape Town, 1955). 


4 A. Keppel-Jones, When Smuts Goes (Pietermaritzburg, 1950). 
5 Munger, op. cit. p. 7. 
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cantly, Israel since 1961 has cast her votes against South Africa in the 
General Assembly. 

Munger has cited other possible explanations of the post-war Jewish- 
Afrikaner rapprochement. Highly influential Afrikaners realised that ‘the 
elimination of Jews from South Africa would shake the country to its 
foundations’.! At the first sign of a pogrom, some of the wealthier Jews 
might withdraw sufficient capital to precipitate a slump. Perhaps, also, 
fear of the ‘black menace’ moved the Afrikaners to de-emphasise the 
distinctions between whites. 

South African Jews, though suspicious of Afrikaner motives, enthusi- 
astically welcomed the improvement in relations; but the heavy price 
they have had to pay has been their support for the Government’s 
racial policies. In the main, with respect to the basic reality of South 
African life, i.e. the subjugation of the blacks, Jews have behaved like 
the rest of the population. André Ungar, rabbi of Temple Israel in 
Port Elizabeth before his expulsion from South Africa, took the view in 
1961 that the doctrines of inequality and separateness were upheld by 
Jew and Gentile alike.? Since 1961 no change in Jewish attitudes can 
be discerned. Unquestionably, Jews are disproportionately represented 
in the ranks of those who oppose the Government, but Munger was 
probably right when he stated that the ‘overwhelming majority of Jews 
favour apartheid and would be reluctant to give up its blessings’.® 

The dilemma of South African Jewry is one for the young as well as 
the old. The former have been brought up in comfortable and often 
luxurious surroundings. They have been educated in the best schools 
of South Africa and Britain. Most of the girls have never had to do 
housework nor the boys manual labour. Having grown up in the milieu 
of apartheid, many take it for granted. They have been conditioned not 
to find apartheid outrageous. To them itis natural, as natural as breathing. 
Others, more idealistic, more sensitive to the ‘winds of change’, more 
secure as native-born South African citizens, feel freer than their elders 
to criticise. 

Though the difference is not marked, on the whole the Jewish youth 
of South Africa seems slightly less conservative and complacent than 
the older generation. Significantly, the younger South Africans have 
fewer personal commercial ties to the land of their birth. Doctors and 
other professionals have skills which can be utilised outside South Africa. 
Therefore a sizable percentage of the South African Jews who have 

sen 

2 fees Ungar, ‘What’s Ahead for the Jews of South Africa ?’, in American Judaism (New 


York), x1, Winter 1961, pp. 18-19. 
3 Munger, op. cit. p. 12. 
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left the country have been young. Imbued with Zionist zeal, the young 
have spearheaded the exodus to Israel. Perhaps only the knowledge 
that they would have to do ‘Kaffir work’ there has tempered that zeal 
and prevented more from leaving. Thus, a process of selective migration 
of the dissatisfied liberal Jews, especially of the young, has kept the 
residual community mute about the racial status quo. 

In the 1950’s, Jewish financial support for the Nationalists increased 
and that for the opposition correspondingly decreased. Although some 
Jews were still prominent in the almost defunct Liberal Party, more and 
more wanted to remain anonymous. In the 1960’s, a few Jews, previ- 
ously reluctant to do so, have openly acknowledged their association 
with the Nationalist Party. The Jewish press and the religious leader- 
ship in general have, in effect, adopted the position that the less said 
about racial issues, the better. Rabbi Ungar described the record of 
Jewish religious leaders as one that ‘outdoes even the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic churches in its feebleness’.1 In 1945 Gustav Saron, a 
South African Jewish historian, correctly observed that the ‘rights of 
the Jewish community are bound up with . . . a government which 
recognizes the equality of rights between all Europeans in this country 
and is not party to discrimination against Jews’.2 Unhappily, the 
reference to the equality of rights between all Europeans, rather than 
the equality of rights of all South Africans, reflects the position taken 
by the Jewish community, particularly in times of stress. Described in 
another way by a Jewish South African liberal, now in exile, the desire 
of the average South African Jew has been ‘to be the last dog eaten’. 

Of course there are notable exceptions. One is Mrs Helen Suzman, 
the sole member of the Progressive Party in the South African Parlia- 
ment. Hers is the only voice advocating multi-racialism which is heard 
in Parliament today. Mrs Suzman, the wife of a distinguished doctor, 
represents one of Johannesburg’s wealthy suburbs. Her Jewishness has 
not been ignored by her critics in and out of Parliament. An unsigned 
letter to her inquired, ‘Don’t you think it a great pity that Hitler was 
not allowed to carry on for a few more months?’ And on another 
occasion a Nationalist M.P. informed her, ‘We shall not allow the 
Honourable Member to give South Africa to the Bantu, only to go to 
Palestine afterwards’.? As far as can be determined, the courageous 
Mrs Suzman has not the slightest intention of joining the sizable South 

1 Ungar, op. cit. pp. 18-19. 

2 G. Saron, Combating Anti-Semitism in South Africa (Johannesburg, South African Jewish 
Board of Deputies, 1949), p. 3- 


3 Joseph Lelyveld, ‘Minority of One in South Africa’s Parliament’, in The New York Times 
Magazine, 20 March 1966, pp. 94 and 102. 
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African Aliya, Instead she hopes to continue in her dual role as a 
minority of one and the conscience of her country. 

But, it must be repeated, Mrs Suzman is very much the exception. 
In the context of the seething cauldron of South Africa’s race relations, 
the Jews are above everything else white. And, it should be added, are 
so regarded by the oppressed blacks. 

Periodically the Jews are reminded that their acceptance is condi- 
tional upon their unconditional acceptance of Afrikanerdom. For 
example, in October 1965 an article entitled ‘Where Does the Jew 
Stand in the White Man’s Struggle for Existence?’ appeared in Dag- 
breek, an Afrikaans Sunday newspaper. The author of the article, 
Dagbreek’s editor, a Mr Dirk Richard, was expressing the doubts of 
many in the ruling Nationalist Party about the loyalty of South Africa’s 
Jews. Richard was greatly distressed by the frequency with which he 
encountered Jewish names among the forces of liberalism, and by the 
failure of the South African Jewish community to protest against the 
anti-apartheid position taken by Israel in the United Nations. Essentially, 
he was reflecting the suspicion of the Nationalists that in a showdown, 
‘when the country has to be defended to the last ditch’, the South 
African Government would not be able to rely on the Jews. If the Jews 
as a group wished to protect their identity, if they hoped to maintain 
their institutions, and if they desired to live as Jews, Richard argued, 
they must collectively adopt more positive attitudes. This position was 
strongly rejected by the South African Jewish Board of Deputies; 
however, the thinly veiled threat in the article could not be ignored, 
particularly in the light of the fact that the chairman of the board of 
Dagbreek was Dr Verwoerd. 

The Dagbreek incident unmistakably underscored the dilemma of the 
South African Jewish community. Though economically comfortable, 
the community knows that the maintenance of its position is partly 
dependent upon its clear willingness to disapprove of what Richard 
called the ‘leftist liberalism that threatens the existing order’. 

There are Jews who believe that it is possible to maintain the status 
quo indefinitely, that the Afrikaner will continue to tolerate the Jew as 
part of the privileged white minority. But possible danger lies ahead. 
Munger, writing in 1956, speculated about the possibility of a renas- 
cence of official anti-Semitism in the event of an economic crisis or a 
failure of the apartheid policy.1 Rabbi Ungar, writing five years later, 
felt that an untoward incident in Israeli-South African relations might 
provide the spark, and that Afrikaner nationalism, carried to its logical 

1 Munger, op. cit. p. 15. 
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conclusion, would inevitably be directed against the less desirable 
elements in white society, the Jews and the English. In his judgment, 
the anti-Semitic cataclysm would probably not come in a period of 
turbulence. Instead, it would result from the Afrikaners’ attaining a 
degree of security in their ‘stranglehold on the blacks’.! If anything, 
white opinion in South Africa today is even more solidly behind 
apartheid than it was when Ungar wrote. But, given world opinion and 
the international pressures being exerted on South Africa in 1967, it is 
improbable that the degree of security Ungar had in mind will soon 
be attained. 

The part which South Africa’s new Prime Minister, Balthazar J. 
Vorster, may play in the future of the Jewish community is an uncertain 
one. His Nazi past is well known; he was jailed for two years during 
World War II for pro-German activities. The Nazis were regarded by 
Vorster as allies in the Afrikaners’ crusade against British domination. 
Both during and immediately after the war Vorster was active in the 
Ossewa Brandwag. This organisation, representing fervent, even fanatical, 
Afrikaner nationalism, had grown out of the nation-wide centennial 
celebration in 1938 of the Great Trek. Although ostensibly a cultural 
organisation, the Ossewa Brandwag’s emphasis was increasingly militarist 
during the war. Its sympathies were openly with Hitler; its members 
wore swastikas and gave the Nazi salute. 

The Ossewa Brandwag called for the seizure of key industries, including 
the gold mines, which it alleged were controlled by ‘British-Jewish 
capital’. Vorster became a general in this organisation for the Port 
Elizabeth district. In 1942 he declared, ‘We stand for Christian 
Nationalism’, as the South African counterpart of Hitler’s National 
Socialism.? His war record did not seriously interfere with his post-war 
political career. In 1961 he became the Minister of Justice and in that 
influential capacity inspired and guided through Parliament numerous 
bills curbing civil liberties. Presumably for having rendered these 
services, and for his rigid enforcement of South Africa’s security 
regulations, he was chosen to succeed Verwoerd. 

Perhaps surprisingly, in his long political career he has not been very 
much concerned with the Jewish question. A profile of Vorster in the 
Jewish Chronicle did cite a reference he made in 1962 to the involvement 
of some Jews in acts of sabotage and treason committed against the 
South African Government. On that occasion, he spoke of people who 
had come from Eastern Europe with alien ideas. On the other hand, 


1 Ungar, op. cit. pp. 18-19. 
2 Brian Bunting, The Rise of the South African Reich (London, 1964), pp. 83 and 88. 
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the article noted that Vorster has always mixed well with Jews. It 
attached significance to the fact that two former Jewish mayors of 
Vorster’s Transvaal constituency were among the personal friends of 
the new Prime Minister.* The profile did not indicate whether some 
of his best friends were Jews. 

It seems that Vorster, even with his pro-Nazi record, is no more of 
a threat to the security of South Africa’s Jews than Verwoerd was. 
Fanatically devoted to the concept of apartheid, Vorster is preoccupied 
with the survival of Afrikanerdom. Anti-Semitism, which would divide 
South Africa’s whites and inflame world opinion, could not aid his 
cause. Therefore the chances of a revival of anti-Semitism are still 
somewhat remote. 

There is every reason to believe that only a small, though dispropor- 
tionate, minority of Jews, those true to their tradition of social justice, 
will continue actively to challenge the nefarious apartheid system. The 
Jewish community, both the leaders and the rank and file, will continue 
to acquiesce in the system. The Jews will not, of course, be part of the 
Afrikaner power structure oppressing the black masses. They certainly 
will not support such oppression with great enthusiasm and energy. 
Rather, they will play the role of non-political, law-abiding, patriotic 
bystanders silent in the face of evil. 

Ina recent article, Professor E. Feit of the University of Massachusetts 
points out quite correctly that it is easy for others to urge heroic gestures 
at a distance of many thousands of miles.2 He further argues that, 
whereas the much more numerous Catholics might have successfully 
opposed Hitler, defiance by the Jewish community would be futile in 
South Africa. However, it can be counter-argued that with the German 
nightmare of the 1930’s and 1940’s still fresh in their minds, the Jews, 
both collectively and individually, have an obligation to oppose actively 
the inhumanity of the Nationalists, not because such opposition is likely 
to be successful, but because it is right. 


1 Jewish Chronicle, 23 September 1966, p. 17. 
2 E, Feit, ‘Community in a Quandary: the South African Jewish community and apartheid’ 
in Race (London), vu, 4, April 1967, p. 399. 
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